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by-laws to this effect. Fees of necessitous children could
be remitted. Thus there remained the point of controversy
as to whether elementary education should be universally
enforced. The London School Board, soon after its
formation, passed a by-law for compulsory school atten-
dance of children between the ages of five and thirteen,
with exemption to children over ten, who had passed Stan-
dard V, and half-time exemption to younger children who
were adjudged to be 'beneficially and necessarily at work/
Other school boards in the large towns passed similar by-
laws, but the country school boards were reluctant to apply
compulsion. By 1876 50 per cent, of the whole population
was under compulsion, but in the boroughs the percentage
was as high as 84. It should be remembered that a series
of Factory and Mines Acts had for some time past made
a modicum of school attendance a compulsory condition
of the employment of children. The Factory Act of 1844,
which was still in force in 1870, made it possible for children
over the age of eight to be employed in factories and work-
shops half-time; when they reached the age of thirteen
they could become full-time workers. A Factory Act of
1874 raised these ages to ten and fourteen. Thus for
children below these ages and in employment education
was compulsory, though no standard of education was
prescribed. It was an unsatisfactory and confusing
situation. A Factory and Workshops Act Commission,
which reported in 1876, expressed the view that special
legislation for the benefit of factory children was bound to
be unsatisfactory; and it went on to say:"We consider that
justice, expediency, and consistency alike require that the
attendance at school of all children should be enforced by
law, whether they are at work or not."1 The problem of
irregular attendance was also involved. The Act of 1870

1 Report of Factory and Workshops Act Commission (1876), Ivii.